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The large, perfectly equipped, and thoroughly organized establish- 
ments which run on from year to year, with little change in their 
output, piling up stock or taking orders in advance of their capacity 
to manufacture, accordingly as the market is favorable or otherwise, 
do not afford trustworthy data by which to determine the question 
whether the manufacturing interests of a state as a whole are in- 
creasing or declining. It is the comparative statistics of the 18,000 
or 20,000 establishments which these reports ignore which tell the 
true story. 

The true remedy for the defect in the industrial census which 
Governor Robinson pointed out is to make it a quinquennial inquiry, 
extended to every interest, but limited in the scope and character of 
the questions asked and tabulated. Censuses taken at intervals of 
five years would preserve, as a rule, a fair equilibrium between the 
periods of business expansion and depression ; and they could be 
made so simple in their scope as to permit of early publication. All 
the mass of special information with which the Massachusetts decen- 
nial census has been encumbered might well be relegated to the 
system of inquiry as to typical establishments. But beyond that we 
are confident that Massachusetts will in time become convinced that it 
is a mistake to abandon an industrial census that reaches the hum- 
blest as well as the greatest of her industrial enterprises. 

S. N. D. North. 



VOTING STATISTICS. 



Under the title "Did the Fathers Vote?" Professor J. Franklin 
Jameson of Brown University contributes to the January number of 
the New England Magazine an article on the voting habits of one 
hundred years ago, especially in Massachusetts. After showing that, 
for heavy and steady voting, among all countries of the present time 
the palm probably belongs to the United States, he proceeds to inves- 
tigate the question, whether this decided habit of voting was equally 
characteristic of the generation which founded the Republic, an in- 
quiry of some importance, " for, with every allowance for differences 
of circumstance, it must in general be affirmed that habitual heavy 
voting is proof of strong and widely-diffused public spirit, while a con- 
stantly light vote indicates political apathy and individualism." 
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During the years from 1776 to 1789, the period to which the 
investigation is mostly confined, the electoral qualification in Massa- 
chusetts consisted of a freehold estate of forty shillings sterling per 
annum or other estate to the value of forty pounds. The polls, or 
males of above sixteen years of age, then numbered 24 per cent of the 
population ; the number of males over twenty-one must therefore have 
amounted to about 20 per cent. A considerable deduction must be 
made from this figure for the adult sons of freeholders. One-sixth 
of the adult native males in Massachusetts at the present time are the 
sons of living Massachusetts fathers. It is not necessary to deduct 
one-sixth, however, for doubtless many such sons, if they did not yet 
have freeholds, had other estate of the value of forty pounds. A 
reduction from 20 to 18 is considered sufficient for this cause. From 
a consideration of the value of farming lands and of the extensiveness 
of freehold proprietorship Professor Jameson concludes that the num- 
ber of those excluded for lack of the necessary property was not very 
large. He estimates that about 1 6 per cent of the population could 
vote. A few instances, in individual towns, of votes actually ap- 
proaching that figure show that it cannot be set much lower. 

In March, 1778, the citizens voted on a draft of a constitution ; in 
1779 they voted on the question of having a new form of government ; 
in 1780 they voted as to the acceptance of the constitution framed 
that year. In each case the total vote cast amounted to but about 
five per cent of the population. In 1780, the people began voting 
for governor and lieutenant-governor. From this time on, therefore, 
we have more complete data. From 1781 to 1786 the vote was of 
but two per cent of the population. Shays' Rebellion and the con- 
stitutional discussions brought it up to five in the next three elections. 
Then it sank to between three and four, and there remained till 1794 
and the disputes engendered by the French Revolution. Further 
evidence of indifference and imperfect political development is derived 
from the figures for different candidates ; hardly any election was 
closely contested. The lightest vote was cast in Maine, which now 
votes so heavily. There was much more difference between counties, 
in respect to voting habits, then than now. The western counties, 
and three in the Old Colony, had about the same rank as now ; the 
rest, curiously enough, now stand in exactly the reverse order to that 
of 1780-1789. Since the thinly-settled districts did more voting than 
the populous towns, the failure to vote cannot have been mainly due 
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to sparseness of settlement and consequent difficulty of reaching the 
polls. Professor Jameson adds a few facts which, so far as they go, 
show that voting habits in the other states were in a similar stage. 



HUBNER'S GEOGRAPHISCH-STATISTISCHE TABELLEN. 



Otto Hiibner's Geographisch-statistische Tabellen fur 1889. Edited 
by Prof. Fr. v. Juraschek. 

This is one of the most compact and satisfactory reference hand 
books published, although confined to most elementary statistical data 
for all lands. Its popularity in Germany is well deserved, and it is 
now in its 88th year. Two editions are published annually, one in 
the form of a book in size about 6 by 4 inches of about 50 pages, the 
other as a single sheet of 30 by 40 inches, intended for the walls of 
offices and school rooms. The single sheet is an abstract of the book, 
and does not contain all of the data found in the latter. Common to 
both editions is information for each state upon the following matters : 
Form of government and present head of it, area, population, public 
revenue, expenditure and debt, army and navy, merchant marine, 
exports and imports, length of railroad and telegraph lines, coins, 
measures of weight, length surface and volume, chief articles of ex- 
port, and, finally, the capital and chief cities. The book edition gives 
in its general tables facts as to emigration, nationality, and religious 
belief, besides which it contains some special tables. These are a 
table of some of the more common statistical ratios, and also the popu- 
lation, the religions and races of the earth, the nationalities and relig- 
ions of Europe. The list of authorities which precedes the tables is 
a very complete statement of the sources of information which will be 
appreciated by the statistician. 

Throughout, the latest obtainable figures are given, and everywhere 
the year to which they refer is indicated, so that the information is 
exact as far as it goes. The compilation bears the stamp of accuracy, 
and the name and position of the editor, who is a member of the 
Austrian Central Statistical Commission, furnish a guaranty for the 
character of the work. The matter is so well arranged and so easily 
found that those who have used the publication in either form are 
unwilling to be without it. jj_ p < -p. 



